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We are politely furnished with a very fall, learn 
ed and interesting examination of the question 
“Can congress constitutionally investany of the pub 
‘Jie functionaries of a state with power to declare 
“exnound or execute Jaws for and in the name o 


“the United States?’—which shall be inserted as{to hend all the eitergies of the natien to the ad- 


ithe whole American: continent, and an influential 
,| mediating power to Europe, it must be because the 
-| policy of their fathers had erroneonsly shaped the 
,{ course of thew destinies. . We shall justly merit 
fi this reproach, unless it be the fundamental police. 


- 


goon a8 we dispose of Judge Livingston’s opinion, to| vancement of a navy in the the ratio of the rrow- 


be concluded in our next. 


inv resgcources—in thirty years a popilation of twer- 
ty millions, in sixty or sevenly years forty millians, 
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Navy of the United States. 


The following as copied from the National Intellé- |) 
rencer, because it seems chiefly to have originat- | 
ed from an article thatappeared in the cekly 
Register Of the Sist of May last—anil for the; 
purpose of offering some remarks when it. ‘The 
editors of the Intelligencer introduce the essay 


alr 


by observing —“ The writer of the following es- 
say has the merit of having apened a question 


which rossesses interest enotigli to excite atten-| 
tion, even at a momeént when indifference to the 


political interests ofthe United States prevails to 
too great a degree. 
are not familiarized to the bold and enlarged 


view which he has taken of it. Perhaps many! 


of our readers, whilst they acknowledge with 


us the force ef Cato’s reasoning, will with us| 


refuse their assent to his conclusion in regard 

to the necessary extent of the American navy. 

But the question cannot be too maturely corsi- 

dered what policy in this respect the republic 

is to pursue—and We are glad to see the mind 
of at least one imtelligent man duly alive to its 
importance.” 

A NAVY. 

Is it understood to what extent in rearing a navy 
those called to thé councils of our country conceive 
themselves impelled by public opinion? ‘The pre- 
sident’s inaugural address does indeed breathe a 
Roman spirit for the support of the rights and 
honor of our country, as well as salutary warning, 
that we should be “disregarding the faithful admo. 
nitions of experience, if we did not expect dan- 
gers from abroad, attempts to overset our govern- 
ment, to break our union, and demolish us as a 
nation:” but it does not clearly announce, that the; 
only really efficient means to render abortive all 
such attempts, and secure ultimate tranquility, is 
to have the most powerful navy in the worid. Most 
writers who have essayed upon this subject, seem, 
from some motive, to feel themselves under a neces- 
sity to speak with some caution, and to /imit a na- 
vy for the United States according to their fancies. 
For my part, I must make free to say, that I hold 
such prospective limitations as idle, and the reason- 
ing for it is as so much labor lost to the writers. 
Future legislators and generations will regulate 
this affair in their own way; and it is only for us 
profiting from the experience of the past, to lay a 
foundation te meet the probable future, and best 
Promotive of the interests and the glory of our de- 
scendants. It has been somewhere written tbat a 
man may carvé out his own destinies: apply this to 
Nations, and if our now young children do not see 


Oid as the fubjyect is, we: 


and so in progression. Is our country; thén, either 
to crouch to a petty island, or still continue io hob- 
ble thrdugh inglorious defensive warfares, for vio- 
ated rights? Such must be the case, unless come 
imore efficient weapon be. forged to strike with, 
| han an army; foriifications and maglitia; these, from 





| thenecessity of the case, must form the ad intebine 
‘measures of defence; but will toa degreé, be super- 
iseded when ourcountry’s navy shall be so power- 
| Fut as to look the nivy of any nation into awe; se 
‘powerful, asidrender an attempt at invasion a for- 
i torn hope, se powerful, as to give due weight to the: 
| peremptory Jancuage, “that you shali no longer mus- 


iter the Grew of a Yankee merchantman unon the 
‘hieh seas, for the purnose of taking out all thore 
'you are pleased te coll your own subjects.”* Wii's 
sucha naty, our successors will not hear amone 
‘them the buse-begotten, the lick-spittle vhrasedlogy 
‘of British tongucs, “chat the thing is right aa fia 
iseut.” : 

| Noman gan be sd clesf te the voice of histary, 
lo? so blind to the events of his own times, as io 
‘fatter himself with any rational expectation of en- 


‘joying more than short truces from indignithes and 
spoliations; until our country possesses such a navy. 
‘But at the same time, it is not to be diseuised, that 
jin the progress of creating such @navy, our country 
‘will have many arduous co ylicts to sustain, ever 
to maintain the advance that is made. Such ‘can 
be shown to have been tie uniform spirit by which 
the pelitical course of Great Britain has becia 
directed, under every change of administration, for 
more than a century past, that it becomes morallv 
certain that she will stir heaven and earth to pre- 
vent the navy of any nation from: becoming formi- 
deble to herown. The great Guestion now for the 
immediate decision of the people of the United 
States seems to be, whether they will determine 
to prepare themselves in good earnest for entering 
upon the conflict for the dominion of the ocean, or 
permanently acquiesce in that species of vassalage 
they have felt for the last twenty years. There 
is no other alternative for us. If the former, to 
use the emphatic language of the great Patrick 
Henry, “we must fight.” If the latter, proceed not 
a step farther in building a navy. Let our limita. 
tion bea respectful one. ‘“fwenty ships of the line 
and the requisite number of frigates,” (as the Balti. 
more Weekly Register of May 31, proposes,) would 
give umbrage, bring war upon us, and avail but little 
as an instrument ot defence or annoyance. It would 
be found, that more must be provided sgainst the 
next war. Our present force seems sulficient to 
overawe the Barbary states: and will rot bring war 
upon us, provided we submit, with a good ¢race,. 
to be impressed and plundered ar pleasure. The 


; 
; 
; 
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“te United States a leading, a controling power over 
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has said, that “France has often attempted to create 
a navy, and as often been arrested im her progress 
by the Britons. They have seized our ships im full 
peace, and have not waited for war to commit their 
hostilities upon the sea. It is, that the, cabinet of 
‘St. James would much rather pass for unjust, than 
run any hazard of losing the supcriority of their 
navy. A king of England would soon be dethroned 
jfle was to be obstinately faithful to his treaties 
of peace with France. It is understood, that a 
treaty shall no longer subsist than whilst France 
forbears to build ships.” The events which have 
passed in review, as it were, before our own eyes, 
that verify the justness of this delineation of the 
British character by the French minister, would 
form a long catalogue. Only look at the seizure 
of the Spanish treasure ships; the attack upon Co 
penhagen; the seizure of the Danish fleet; ali done 
m ‘full peace’? ‘The system of impressment itself, 
as exercised, towards us, grows out of the very 
same principle, that the superiority of the British 
navy must be maintained per fas et nefus, by ail 
means whatever, just or unjust. Yankees are good 
seamen, to be found every where, and are a never 
failing resource for the supply of his majesty’s 
chips, when ix want of men. It is only to feign mis- 
takes, and all goes well—with the “Boston stamp.” 

low comes it that the mistakes could not be dis- 
covered before, as well as after the breaking out 
cf the war between Great Britain and the United 
Stutes? Was there any additional evidence of 
Americanism or Yankeeism given after the com- 
mencement of the war, to the pious ministry or) 
honest captains of his majesty’s ships, that so 
wrought upon their tender consciences, ihey could 
not find in their hearts to compel brother to slay 
brother; but, in order to make due atonement for 
their own previous wrongful act most magnanimously 
discharged then—to prison? Thus treating as the 
lawful captives of war, those whom they had cap- 
tured in peace, and who wouid not have been in 
their power, by their own confession, without their 
own previous unlawful act. (See Mr. Beasly’s cor- 
respondence in London.) 

Truth is not calun.ey. There are injuries that 
may be forgiven, but ought not to be forgotten. I 
have not brought forward these transactions with 
day view cfnow exciting angry feelings. Long may 
the two nation continue in their now apparent friend- 
iy harmony. But no man is justly censurable for 
warning his countrymen to provide against the fu- 
ture, by recurring to examples ofthe past. There 
is nMhing that augurs the smallest change of system 
iz the British councils. She has hitherto, it is be- 
Hievec, refused to arrange upon the subject of im- 
pressment. ‘The prince regent’s proclamation, im- 
mediately afier the affair of the frigates Chesapeake 
and Leopard, remains in full force; and only awaits 
the signal to be again and again put into execution. 
Yet a little while and a renewal of all those aut- 
rages and chicaneries, too sickening to be enumerat- 
ed. ‘hey are consigned in the annals of the age, 
and must go down to our successors for retribution. 
It is for us to shape the’ course of their destinies. 

The cost ot such a navy must be of no considera. 
tiop. Dollars and cents must not be put in the ba- 
lance against national rights and honor, has been 
often said. Let not my countrymen be appalled at 
at the magnitude of British debt. It is an error to 


impute more than a very inconsiderable partion of 


if toher navy; and ifthe navy had credit for all the 
wealth it has brought into the nation, legally and il. 
legally, that portion would be greatly diminished. 


nistration; to the vast armies maintained and sub- 
sidised in her continental wars; to the wars them- 
selves, is to be imputed the gigantic size of her 
debt. A powerful navy to the United States would 
almost wholly supersede an army, fortifications, and 
militia; and, above all, be a preventative finally to 
wars, unless we too become ambitious and mad a& 
ter foreign conquest. Besides, it would be the 
only indissoluble cement to the union of the states. 
No more Hariford conventions would be heard of. 
History furnishes many examples of despotic 
usurpations through the instrumentality of armies. 
None is recollected through the means of navies 
alone. A navy cannot long enforce the maintenance 
of itself like an army. It cannot serve as a body 
guard to a tyrant. Delenda est Curthago. Yhe 
thunder must be hurled upon the coast of the ag- 
gressof. CATO. 
REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 

Notwithstanding the introductory remarks of the 
editors of thé Wutional Intelligencer, to be respected 
as an index to the character of the writer, to us 
anonymous, it was not easy to conciude whether the 
article was from the pen of a friend to the navy or 
not. It is true, that the author very ably urges 
many facts exccedingly well calculated to rouse the 
proud feelings of an American, and excite a spirit 
to resist a repetition of the wrongs we suffered so 
long and so patiently, anterior to te late war, from 
abroad;—yet his views are so “bold and enlarged’’ 
as to seem almost as well designed (o aiarm us for 
safety, at dome. But, we have concluded (and whe- 
ther our conclusion is worth any thing or not, is 
‘another affair”) that “Cato” is a friend of the navy, 
and so we shiall treat him in our remarks; believing, 
however, that his prospects are neither suited to 
the means nor the wishes of the present generation— 
and “future generations,” to use his own language, 
“will regulate this affair for themselves.” 

We do not regret that such ideas are spread be- 
fore the people—where reason is free to combat 


question of such mighty importance. The general 
opinion seems to have been that a navy for the 
United States should have a defensive character— 
“Cato” would make it defensive by giving it a power 
to be offensive—“to hurl its thunder on the coast of 
the aggressor’’—pointing to Great Britain as being 
most likely to molest us; and, indeed, as the only 
nation that has seamen enough to do us great harm 
onthe ocean. 

“‘Cato’s” opinion that the raising of a respectable 
(not “respectful’’?) naval force would give umbrage 
to England, is warranted by the uniform practice 
of the government of that country; and { certainly 
believe that the building of twenty ships of the line 
in the United States would be considered by it as 
a ‘just cause’ for war—but it is not so easy to sup- 
pose that they would deem it expedient to wage it. 
The loss of a naval battle at sea, between fleets of 
heavy ships, would sink the national spirit much 
more than the fight of Mount St. John exalted it; and 
in the present state of things probably cause a revo- 
lution. They managed to get over their defeats in 
the late war with us pretty well, by systematized 
deception and flagrant falsehood; but. this would 
not do if such a fleét as that wherewith Velson 80 
easily mauled the unskilful French and Spaniards 
at Trafalgar, were beaten. Such an event, as the 
lightning of heaven rives the rugged oak and causes 
all creatures near it to shrink with terror and dis- 





it is to an wpegzampled extravagant internal admi- 


with consternation; and that minister who did no 


error, good must result from the discussion of a 


may, would pull down a ministry and fill the people. 
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caiculate on this as a possibility (we having the ships 
proposed) would deserve to lose his head for trea- 
son against common sense. It was clearly ascer- 
tained that out of their “thousand vessels of war,” 
the British had none able to catch and fight our fri- 
gates; and they are not now to be informed that 
they are inthe same dilemma as to our ships of the 
line. It is the universal opinion of those who ought 
to know, that our 74’s may avoid or fight, barring 
accidents, any ships that float. It is true, Great 
Britain might take pattern by them as she did of 
our frigates; but still she wants, and must want 
under her system of impressment, high spirited free- 
men to put them upon an equality with our’s. I, 
therefore, conclude, that although the building of 
these ships by the United States would offend Great 
Britain, she would hardly think it expedient to re- 
sent the affront/ 

The British are intollerably jealous of otr com- 
merce and commercial means. Every body recollects 
what a terrible fright they appeared to be in last 
summer, when it was reported that Naples was to 
cede the island of Lampedosa io us, for a naval post 
in the Mediterranean. ‘They have lately had a like 
rumor that we were to have one somewhere in the 
Baltic. This modest people, who have ports and 
stations every where, have imputed to us something 
like Aostility for our commerce on our own rivers. 
“The designs of the Americans on the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi, are every day more apparent,”’ said a minis- 
terial writer, “fanning the embers” of the late war. 
But ctill, we think, they would hazard too much in 


wantonly compelling us to fight themagain. <Ano-| 


ther war would be carried on very differently from 
the last, and totally sever the bonds that unite us 
to them by their manuracturres—and well do they 
know it. But and if it shall so happen, their jealousy 
and envy making them blind to their interest, we 
believe that the naval force proposed would be suf. 
ficient to cause our coasts to be respected, as well 
as occasionally to alarm some of those of their most 
valuable colonies, and thus distract their atten- 
tion and afford full opportunity for our frigates and 
lighter vessels, public and private, to root up their 
commerce, on which they so much depend for every 
thing: for we totally reject the idea that an Ame. 
rican fleet of twenty sail of the line is to be kept 
blockaded by any force that Great Britain can send 
and maintain on our coast for that purpose. Sucha 


offered to Deity. With a navy so powerful, we 
should seek out for colonies; and, indeed, they would 
appear to be necessary to it—we sliould want sta- 
tions for our ships in the West, and, perhaps, even 
in the East Indies, to “protect our trade,” and so 
forth; and, inch by inch advancing, become fettered 
with alliances and immediately concerned in all the 
affairs of the old world, to the total subversion of 


and manners. We would rather that our owi coun 
try was surrounded by a wall of brass, as high 
and as broad as the mightiest of the snow-covered 
Andes, than behold her stretching her arms over 


of gold that composed the ear ornaments of its late 
inhabitant, immolated by avarice. When that day 
comes, our country will have lost her freedom—the 
tillers of the soil will not then be its lords—the da’- 
lot box wiil have lost its virtue; and misery have 
taken the place of the present ease and indepen 
dence of the people. Every thing willbe made to 
bend to the wishes of a few, and ail the meannesses 
and crimes of commerce willbe superadded. Witness 
suglund and Molland—what is it tuey have not 
traded in, and supported by their navy, that they 
could make money by? ‘The lives of men have been 
things of ca/culation with them as much as hoz;- 
heads of motasses. Witness also the conduct of our 
own merchants—before the war, they (as a ba:ly} 
would have consented to have paid a tridute to Eng: 
land, under her orders in council for kevying it, for 
liberty to navigate the high seas; and after war 
was declared they were base enough to seek protec- 
tion under British licenses, and extensively becomes 
smugglers and dealers in goods known to be smug- 
gled. The often told story of the Dutch trampling 
on the cross at Japan for liberty to deal there, is a 
pertect type of the spirit of trace, whose satellites 
are cfuelty, perjury and forgery. How strange is 
it, that men apparently honest and correct im their 
dealings with individuals, feel no compunctiona at 
such things if committed in the way of trade against 
governments or a people at large! We suppose 
thew arithmetic teaches them that a crime may be 
so much suodivided as to pass for nothing! Thave 
no doubt that many members of the English East 
India company were taking the sacrament with the 
apparent sanctity of angels, while [Furren Hustinge 
or lord Clive were depopulating India of thirty ail- 





fleet would go out; and, like our frigates, having 
sea-room, go where it pleased, with power and Find 
culculable effect. ‘There would be no more of drop- 
ping one ship in the Chesupeake, another in the 
Delaware, and a third off Sandy Hook, to seal up 
our ports. If, with the faint prospect of gain that 
the late war affurded, and the great risk of person 
and property that attended the business, we cap- 
tured not less than two thousand five hundred British 
vessels in its short period, many of which, however, 
were lost to us by recapture, or the necessity of 
destroying them to prevent their falling into the’! 
enemy’s hands,—how great would be the annoyance 
under the new order of things? We should hardly 
have less than 150 stout privateers always at sea—| 





tf seamen could be got toman them. , 


Nothing is further from our wish than to limit the | 
power of the republic to redress its wrongs—but a 
remedy may be as bad as a disease. We do not only | 


! 
count the “dollars and cents” that a navy, such as} 
a ‘ . 

‘Cato” aims at, would cost us; but because we fear’! 


fons of harmless and inoffensive men, women an: 
children, in subservience of their commercial views. 
The merchants have influence enough, throug’ theix 
command of the floating wealth of the couutry, ay 
we weil know hy rneful eapericace; and ef all classes 
they aro. the lust whose influence should be increas. 
ed—as it would be by the establishment of a navy 
commensurate with “Cato’é” ideas. OF every Spe- 
cies of sectarian power, may heaven defend us 
against that of graders / ‘The ily ingsisition is on- 
ly another name for another thing, to produce a 
same general cfiect. Aad the tasts perhaps, is the 
least mischievous of the two, j@eause more limiters 
as to its objects. 

But the preceding may be considered as merc 
matters of opinion. Het us proceed lo the root of 
the affuir. Ships may be burlt in great numbers, 
but has “Cato” thought they must be also mazteed 


How are the men to be got? Dy imenissaent? No. 


} 4 » ereewerowmye 2 ; 4 
{3 y voluntary enizsiments o i ,< -y much qrestuon Ol: 


’ *yae . . a, ° 4 Y << a BS on ty Oe : 
that if it did not lead to the prostration of freedom |capacity to man, in this way, ‘uie twenty suips © 
at home, it might, at least, render us tyrants abroad. | the line and reqiisite number of frigates” proposed 


7 7 . . 
We have always thought that the petition “Luap us; 
NOTINTO TEMPTATION,’ was amongst the wisegt ever 


o 
The fact is, that in the late war there often was. a 


real scarcily of seamen, anil it wasiregdful to trans 


the present purity and simplicity of government . 


the earth and sea, like England, to rake the ashess. 
as it were, of the widow’s cottage for the little bit , 
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for them f:om the ships on the sea-board to those| procure their supplies, and hold a useful and pre. 
on the lakes. It is the practice, I believe, in alli fitable intercourse with all the maritime nations of 
other.countries where there is a navy, to impress|theearth. The expence and labor of this great un~ 
seamen for it, in time of war—but a man might as/|dertaking bear no proportion to its utility. Nature 
well attempt to empty lake Superior with a horn|has kindly atforded every fucility; we have all the 
spoon) as to introduce it here, in the present dispo- | moral and physical means within our reach and con- 
Sition and state of the people. trol. Let us then proceed to the work, animated 
In our last number on “Political Economy” we by the prospect of its speedy accomplishment, and 
supposed that the seamen and half seamen of the; cheered with the anticipated benedictions of a grate- 
United States might amount to 100,000 men: And, ful posterity.” 
while we bear in mind that, through a-decrease| Judge Richardson then broke the earth with a 
of commerce they also are rapidly decreasing, we! spade, and the laborers, amidst the acclamations of 
shall admit it as the number that may be counted! the people and the discharges of artillery, com- 
upon. I feel satisfied that the allowance js a large; menced the mighty work. 


one; for it gives us one hand to about every thirteen; They then had a procession, oration and feast. 


tons of ali our vessels; every way employed or un-| Tt appears that the first object of the commission- 
employed. ers will be to perfect and open a communication 

Uwenty ships of the line and the requisite num-| from Schenecdaty (and of course the city of New- 
ber of frigates and smaller vessels would require} York) to the Seneca lake. The western inland lock 





seamen :nd ordinary seamen about as follows : navigation company have already done much for 
Vor 20 74’s including petty officers 600 each 12,000); this—they have removed rocks and trees from the 
MU 44 gun frigates 400 8,C00| beds of streams, straitened Wood creek by one 
20 18 gun sloeps of wir 150 $,000 | half the length of its old channel, and dug two 
other vessels and flotillas, boats and ishort canals and erected excellent locks, “faced 
barges, on the lakes and elsewhere 2000 \-vith hewn stone, that may be pronounced stupen- 


\dous works, which would do honor to any country 
Jien 25,000!|in Hurope.’ ‘Thus they entered the Oneida lake 
‘ve privateess, under the protection of such ajand thence up tne Onondaga river, &c. into the 
fieet, would cmpley not less than 12,000 men— “lot of lakes,” Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, &e. &e. 
making a total for military purposes of 37,000. Ain that country. In 1812 it was estimated that 1500 
force that cannot be raised by volumtary entistments; | tons of goods passed annually through these locks 
for the cousting, bay and river trade would emptoy,|—what must be the quantity now, seeing that im- 
even in time of War, (prote ected as above) not less »mense tracts of land about these lakes, then covered 
than $9,600, and the merchants require alarge num- | with their native forests, are reduced to cultivation 
her. <As e1rther of these three pursuits would af. and teein with inhabitants ? But though much has 
ford higher wares than the United States could been done, much remains to do to complete this 
give to man their ships, and when we recollect also| navigation, which the commissioners of the great 
the charms of varie‘y to the sailor, we must con |canal will soon effect. Ut seems, however, that in 
clude that our present means are inadequate lo sup | pursuance of the whole plan, they will cut a canal 
port-the force jusi mentioned; and they will be-!direet from Uvica to Salina, 69 miles, and so shorten 
come less so, if we do net keep a sharp look out t ithe navigation by, perhaps, that distance, aS we 
revive our eommerce. Our seamen are constitu-) judge by the map. A water level between these 
tyonally brave and patriotie; but it is really counting itwo places may be maintained, and the cost is esti- 
a greai deal on these to suppose that one of every {mated at only 80C0 dollars per mile. To conceive 
three men would freely embark and econtinve in the | the importance of these things we must look at the 
milgtary service of his country. ficannet becount./map and see what a great inland navigation they 
ed upen—ihe most swiguine cannot haope for it. — | will open—and success in them, whiclr appears cer- 
We linwe thus. by matters of opinion and some} tain, wHl afford as well vigor as funds, to progress 
thines of fact, endeavored to maintain the ground | gradually towards lake Evie, and finish the great 
We Wok, as polvically and moratly the ultimate; and gloriotts undertaking, by such routes and in 
exten’, to Wihiiely We, at this time, ought to desire Or | stich manner as ea perience shall dictate. 
Lake Eric. A writer inthe Albany Argus informs 
us of a very important harbor, just discovered, ex- 





cEpeet Lo 30. Ang !cannot see any impropriety iN) 
“brmieing ” Gur wews by Uie nature of things It 
sw outd appear rather todo good by givicg usa point, 








Q**- 
4, ? ‘ :. ‘ . . ° ry 
‘7 200K At. ‘from each. Ht is called Dunkirk. The form of the 
a bay is nearly a semicircle, with a capacious channel 
oi 1 oe pee - ‘towards the west headland of 12 feet depth, and on 
Tuternal Navigation, &c. bee Le erie’ mo cia’ too! ateaintaing 
oS 3 ‘the east of 10 feet. Within the ledge is a spacious 


The fourth of July was ceicbrated at Uvica, N. V | basin cap ble of containing 100 sail of vessels with 
2) Commencing the ea cavakion that is to unite the greatifrom 12 to 18 feet water, and good anchorage. 
fakes with the atlantic. Ow this interes.ij.g oceasion! A town is laid off here and will soon become # 
the for:owing address was delivered by 3. Hathaway, | considerabie place; as besides its advantages for 
sq. ‘the lulce trade and the value of its harbor, the Casa- 

“Fe'low Celizens--We have assembled to com-|dago Jake lies about 8 miles south of it, the waters 
ménce the excavation of the Erie canal. ‘Chis work,/ of which ave navigable for boats of five tons bur- 
when accomptished, will connect our western inland | then, communicating with the Canawongo branch of 
sPa8 with the Atlantic ocean. It will diffuse the |the Alleghany river, leading to Pittsburg. \ 
Seuch s of interps! navigation over a surface of vast} To perfect the navigation, some obstructions of 
exten. otessed with a salubrious climate and luxu- | trees at the outlet of the lake require to be remov- 
rant son, embrecing a tract of country capable of ed, which cau be effected ata trifling expence. ‘The 
sustaining more human bemgs shan were ever accom- | west promontory being faced with high perpendi- 
modated by any work of the kind. By this great cular rocks, washed at their base with the waters 


highway, unborn millions will easily transport their | of the lake, is remarkably well situated for works of 


‘surplus productions to the shores of the Atlantic,/ defence, and asa commanding sate for a light-hous* 


actly half way between Buflalo and Erie, 45 miles’ 
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In proof of the rising importance of this harbor, 
ge essential to the safe navigation of lake Erie, we 
give this fact, that the last Chautauque Gazette de- 
tails a list of ten vessels which arrived at, and of | 
¢hree which sailed from, Dunkirk, during the week | 
preceding the 30th June.” 

The Alabama. The natural advantages of this 
gountry are daily developed. Cotton wili be a great 
staple, and it can be carried by water from fort 
Claiborne to New-Orleans, for four dollars per bale. 
But the stopping place will soon be at Mobile, 
which probably will be a large city. In consequence 
of the great emigration, provisions have been very 
high—corn $5 per bushel! On the 26:h of April 
it was selling at 24, and flour at $20 per bbl. at fort 
Claiborne. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 4. “Singular arrival. Ar- 
rived at this port on Monday morning last, (30th 
June) a small schooner-built boat of about six tons 
burthen, 30 days from Rome, on the Mobawk river, 
state of Vew-York / The boat was conducted by 
captain Dean and four Indians;—passengers, two 
squaws and an Indian boy. It was a handsome 
model, painted in neat style, with two masts, and 
sails, and an appropriate flag. They sailed hence 
on the afternoon of the sume day for the Wabash; 
their avowed object is to enter lands on behalf of 





nors, he was conducted to the hotel, where many 
ladies and gentlemen, previous'y assembled, were 
presented to him. As he left the hotel, a very large 
number of the inhabitants of both sexes and of all 
ages, drew up in two lines on the common, forming 
a lane extending from the hotel to the meeting- 
house, through which, with his excellenc*; govern- 
or Brooks, and their respectiv? suite, preceded by 
the committee of arrangements, he passed delighted 


on foot, and then ascended his carriage and conti- 
nued his journey. 


Whulst at the hotel, the following address was 


read and then presented to the president by the 
chairman of the committee, accompanied by a 


brief historical statement of the manufactures of the 
town. 


May it please yaur excellency—The committee ap- 


pointed for that purpose respectfully teiider you 
the congratulations of the citizens of Lynn, upon 
your arrival at this anciept town. 


It is with sentiments of patriotic pride and heart- 


felt pleasure that the inhabitants of Lynn enjoy this 


opportunity of beholding among them the chicf ma- 
gis.rate of the union. 


Elevated to your high and honorable office by the 


suffrage of a free people, in conformity with the 
principles of our excellent constitution, it is no less 


their tribe, and then to ascend the Wabash to its the duty, than it is the happy privilege of this peo- 
seurce, cross over with their boat to Jie Miami, and | ple to pay their voluntarily respects to the man of 
return by the way of lake rie. This boat left Rome;their choice, 


on the first of June, passed into lake Oniario by| 


Whiist under foreign governments, the people 


way of Wood creek, Oneida lake and Oswego river, |are oftentimes obliged by royal mandates, to pay 
and after navigating the greater part of the south- jreluctant honors to their rulers, it is the singular 
ern coast of that lake, was conveyed round the falls | fortune of Americans that they are free to act for 
of Niagara on wheels, eleven miles; then by the way| themselves, and that in paying honors to the men 
of Buffalo, across the end of lake Hrie to the mouth) of their choice, they are to acknowledge no other 
of Cataragus creek, and up it to a portage of eight} mandate than that of freedom. 


miles and an half across to the head waters of the) 


lup:essed by such congi.!erations, the inhabitants 


Alleghany river. It arrived at this place, after pass-|of Lynn, known as a manufacturing people from the 
ing two portages amounting to nineteen and a half jearly settlement of the town, heartily congratulate 
miles! During this time they were detained nearly you on the present peaceful and prosperous stage 


ten days by head winds and rains. 

These descendants of the forest, now wearing the | 
habiliments and appearance of civilization and in- 
dustry, manifested in their deportment that ingenu- 
ousness and dignitv of mind which have character- 
ised, in many instances, the savage of the forest, 
improved in a considerable degree by the hand of 
civilization. While gratifying the curiosity of se- 





veral of our citizens, by taking them on board, and | 


with a gentle breeze, sailing a considerable distance 
up and across the river, the following characteristic 
and appropriate toasts were given by one of the 
Jndians, accompanied by the firing of his gun :— 
while on the Kentucky side, “The patriotism and 
bravery of Kentucky,’—while on the Obio side— 
“Free trade and no slavery.” 








President’s Tour. 

The Salem Gazette represents the president’s en- 
try into Boston as equailing in splendor “an ancient 
Roman triumph.” 

The president, during his stay at Newport, vi- 
sited the hop. William Ellery, one of the four surviv- 
ing patriots of the revolution who signed the de- 
claration of independence. 

The bridge at Milton was fancifully decorated 
with green branches—over it an arch with the in- 


scription, “Welcome illustrious chief.’ Here a 
great crowd of people received the president with 
acclamationgs, whilst the artillery announced his ap- 
proach, with a national salute. 


lof the country, and fondly indulge the hope that the 


blessings of liberty will be preserved, and that 
the arts, commerce and manufactures of the nation 
will be fostered and protected by your administra- 
tion recently commenced under circumstances so 
auspicious. 

Wishing your excellency a long continuance of 
health and happiness, we have the honor to be, with 
sentiments of the highest respect, your obedient 
servants, R. W. TREVETT, 

Chairman of the commitiee. 
To which the president made an extemporaneous 
reply to the following effect: 

The kind reception given me by the citizens of 
Lynn, has my hearty thanks. 

It affords me pleasure that they so justly appre- 
ciate the principles of our excellent constitution. 

It will (2 my faithful endeavors so to conduct my 
administration, as to realize their expectations; and 
the best reward of my exertions in the office lately 
conferred on me, will be tife approbation of my fel- 
low citizens. 

At Salem he was received in great style, and wel- 
comed by the select men to that “ancient town,” in 
company with governor Brooks and a splendid es- 
cort, civil and military. Among the distinguished 
personages who surrounded him were the secretary 
of the navy, general Dearborn, William Gray, es 
judge Story, generals Swift and Miller, of the ar., 
my, and Bainbridge and Perry, of the navy, When 
he arrived at the lines of Salem, he left his car- 


riage and proceeded on horseback with the caval-: 





At Lynn, after being received with military ho- 


cade. A fine arch was thrown oyer the bridge, dress~ 
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and the windows thronged with “females in a 
pleasing uniform;” all was life and animation. At 
the head of Essex street the cavalcade stopped and 
the president dismounted and proceeded on foot in 
prOcessiaz, under a cy \timued salute of artillery, to 
the lodgings proviced for him. A thousand children, 
neatly dressed, formed a part of the line through 
which he pissed. In front of the hause an address 
was delivered, to which he returned a stort extem- 
poraneous reply. After refreshments, he attended 
a military review, which was handsomely conduct- 
ed. Returning to his lodgings, he dined with many 
guests he had invited, and then visited the Town 
Afcll, which had been decorated with great taste and 
splendor, with festoons of oak, connected with 
bands of gold, &c. by the ladies—500 of whom were 
present, with whom he mixed in mutual delight, a 
bard of music enlivening the scene. He was seated 
im achair from MountVernon, marked with the name 
of Washington. The room was embellished with 
portraits of Cistinguished characters, and lighted 
up by a thousand variegated lamps, which nume- 
rous mirrors reflected with great effect. The ce- 
remonies and umusemenis of the evening were con- 
cluded by a display of fire works. 

On Wednesday the president visited the fort, and 
the Asylum fer the Indigent; after which he par- 
took of a collation with a large party at Mr.. Sils-, 
bee’s, the representaiiwe in congress. He then 
visited Fort Pickering, the Museum of the Salem} 
Bast India Murine Society, and the Athenaeum, and 
exiled on Benjamin Pickman, junr. esq. A large} 
party dined with the president at the secretary of 
thenavy’s. After dinner the children from the Fe- 
tnale Orphan Asylum were presented to him; and 
in the evening he honored with his presence a bril- 
hiant assembly at judge Story’s. 

On Thursday the president proceeded to the seat 
of col. Thorndike, in Beverly, where he breakfasted, | 
and a large number of ladies and gentlemen of i 
town were introduced to him. On entering the 
town he was saluted by a discharge of artillery.| 
O} his return he Jefi his public quarters, and re. | 
moved to the house of the secretary. Jn the even-; 
ing a large and brilliant party visited him. 

Among the other private families visited by the, 











taken leave of by the committee of arrangements, 
in a very respectful manner, to whom he expressed 
himeelf highly gratified by the attentions that had 
been shewn to him. Besides the cavalry, he wes 
escorted by a company of truckmen, dressed in’ 
white frocks, who volunteered their services on the 
occasion, in token of their respect for the chief 
magistrate, and their respectful recollection of his 
visit. The scene was novel and produced a highly 
agreeable effect. | 

He arrived at Ipswich, at 9 o’clock for breakfast. 
Here, also, he was received in form. The bridge 
was decorated, and a band of music near i: played 
n.tional airs as he passed. Having refreshed himself, 
and received the visits of the people, escorted bya 
regiment of cavalry and great cavalcade of other 
citizens, he set out for Newburyport. 

We are compelled to stop our journal for the 
present and suffer also several addresses and re- 
plies to lie over for ournext. At our last account, 
the president having visited Portsmouth and Port- 
land, was on his way to lake Champlajn. 
the president’s answer to the address from the corpora- 

tion of Harvard university. 

Sin—I am deeply impressed with the distinguish- 
ed attention with which the president and fellows 
of Harvard University have been pleased to honor 
me on my present visit. Nothing is more interest- 
to my own*mind, and nothing can be more impor- 
tant to our common country, than the cultivation of 
scjence and liberal literature;—The principal sup- 
port of a free government is to be derived from the 
sound morals and intelligence of the people; and the 
more extensive the means of education, the more 
confidently may we rely on the preservation of our 
public liberties. Whatever doubt may once have 
been entertained upon the subject of stability ofa 
republican government, and of its capacity to pro- 
mote the public interests, the progress of our own, 
must now have satisfiéd the most sceptical mind, 
and awakened the strongest conviction of its energy 
and excellence. 

The venerable university, over which yaqu preside, 
has long been a great ornament of our country. It 
seems exceedingly well adapted, in its organization, 
to give the best instruction. It has nurtured in its 


president curing his stay in Salem, were those of; bosom many of those, who by their patriotism, their 
captain Stephen White, capt. Joseph Peabody, and; piety and their learning have conferred lasting be- 
Nathaniel Bowditch, esq. the distinguished mathe-j|nefitson mankind. Most sincerely do I wish that 
matician, jit may continue to be a public blessing, and, under 

“In the interview with the citizens of Salem (says}the smiles of Providence increase in usefulness. 
the Tegister) the president engaged all hearis.| An institution, which endeavors to rear Americal 
‘Phe most briiliant circles were formed around him, ; youth in the pure love of truth and duty, and while 
and the rising generalioa received every tokey of! it enlightens their minds by ingenuous and liberal 
his friendship with sure records on their hearts of! studies, endeavors to waken a love of country, to 
that affection he displayed before them. The pre-) soften local prejudices, and to inculcate christian 
sident, in the constant attention he paid to the im-! faith and charity, cannot but acquire, as it deserves, 
portunate wishes of the citizens, discovered no/the confidence ofthe wise and good. 
symptom of fatigue, and gayeno notice of the hours} You do justice, therefore, to my feeling's in believ- 
which were to limit our pleasures. The same cheer-| ing, that such an institution must possess my high- 
fuiness, freedom, and presence of mind, appeared! est regard, and that I shall always take a lively in- 
through gli the services which each day required | terest in its prosperity. JAMES MONROE. 
of him, and we were more reluctant at parting with To the Rev. president Kirkland. 
him at the last hour, than we could have been at sihte 
any one which preceded. When we see the entire! Answer of the president of the United States to the 
face of society changed, all hearts united in a last- address of the minority of the legislature of Mas- 
ing friendship, and satisfaction every where pro-|  sachusetts, &c. 
claimed, we are astonished at an event, which our| 7'o Henry Dearborn, Benjamin Austin, Thomas Mel- 
best hopes for human nature did not allow us to| ville, William Little, Russell Sturgis, John Braze's 
contemplate even for ages yet to come.” Jacob Rhoades, and William Ingalls, Esquires. 

He passed Friday chiefly in a retired manner, gi-{ J haye received with great satisfaction the very 
iending to various matters of business. He left the friendly welcome which you have given me on the 
town the next morning (July 12) at7 o’clock, being'part of seme of the members of the legislature © 
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Massachusetts, and of others, citizens of Uoston, 
who had deputed you; to offer me their congratula- 
tions on my arrival in this metropolis. 

Conscious of having exerted my best faculties 
with unwearied zeal, to support the rights and ad- 
vance the prosperity of my fellow citizens, in the va- 
rious important trusts with which I have been ho- 
nored by my country, the approbation which you 
have expressed at my conduct, is very gratifying to 
me. | 

It has been my undeviating effort, in every situa- 
tion which I have been placed, to promote, to the 
utinost of my abilities, the success of oyr republi- 
can government. I have pursued this policy, from 
a thorough conviction, that the prosperity of the 
whole American people, depended on the success of 
the experiment which they have been called to 
m@ke. All impartial persons now bear teéstimo. 
ny of the extraordinary blessings with which we 
have been javored. Well satisfied I am, that these 
blessings are to be imputed to the excellence of 
our government, and to the wisdom and purity with 
which it has been administered. 

Believing that there is not « section of our union, 
nor a citizen, who is not interested in the success 
of our government, I indulge a strong lope, that 
they will all unite in future, in the measures neces- 
sary to secure it. For this very important change, 
IT consider the circumstance of the present epoch 
peculiarly favorable. The success and unexampled 
prosperity with which we have hitherto been bles- 
sed, must have dispelled the doubts of all who had 
before honestly entertained any, of the practicabili- 
ty of our system, and from these a firm and honora- 
ble co-operation may fairly be expected. Our uni- 
on has also acquired, of late, much strength. The 
proofs which have been afforded, of the great advan- 
tages communicated by it, to every part, and the 
ruin which would inevitably and promptly over- 
whelm, even the parts most favored, ifit should be 
broken, seem to have carried conviction home to 
the bosoms of the most unbelieving. On the means 
necessary to secure success, and to advance with in- 
creased rapidity, the growth and prosperity of our 
country, there seems ngw to be but little, if any, 
difference of opinion. 

It is on these grounds that I indulge a strong hope, 
and even entertain great confidence, that our prin- 
cipal dangers and ditliculties have passed, and that 
the character of our deliberations, and the course 
of the government itself, will become more harmo-} 
nious and happy than it has heretofore been. 

Satisfied as L am, that the union of the whole 
community, in support of republican government, 
by all wise and proper measures, wiil effectually se- 
cure it from danger, that union is an object to 
which I look with the utmost solicitude. 1 consi- 
der it my duty to promote it, on the principles and 
for the purposes stated; and highly gratified shall I 
be, if it can be obtained. In frankly avowing this 
motive, Lowe to the integrity of my views to state, 
that as the support of our republican government is 
my soie object, and in which I consider the whole 
community equally interested, my conduct will be 
invariably directed to that end. In seeking to ac- 
complish so great an object, I shall be careful to 
avoid such measures as may by any possibility sacri- 
fice it. JAMES MONROE, 

Answer of the president to the address of the 
; Cincinnati. 
lo his excellency governor Brooks, president of the 

Cincinnati of Massachusetts. 
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the Cincinnayi, awakens in my mind the most grate- 


ful emotions. No approbation can be more deur to 
me, than that of those with whom I have had the 
honor to, share the common toils and perils of tie 
war of our independence. We were embarked in 
the same sacred cause of liberty, and we have lived 
to enjoy the reward of our common labors. M any 
of our companions in arms’ fell in the field before 
our independence was achieved, and many, less for- 
tuaate than ourselves, lived not to witness the per- 
fect fulfilment of their hopes in the prosperity anc 
happiness of our country. You do but justice to your- 
selves in claiming the confidence of your country, 
that you can never desert the standard of freedom. 


You fought to obtain it, in times when men’s hearts 


and principles were severely tried; and your public 
sacrifices and honorable actions are the best pledges 
of your sincere and devoted attachment to our ex- 
cellent constitution, May your children never for- 
get the sacred duties devolved on them, to preserve 
the inheritance so gallantly acquired by their fa- 
thers. May they cultivate the same manly patviot- 
ism, the same disinterested friendship, and thesams 
political integrity, which has distinguished you, 
and that unite in perpetuating that social concord 
and public virtue on which the future prosperity of 
our country must so essentially depend. I feel most 
deeply the truth of the melancholy suggestion, that 
we shall probably meet no more.—While, however, 
we remain in life, I shall continue to hope for your 
countenance and support so far as my public con- 
duct may entitle me to your confidence; and in 
bidding you farewell, I pray a kind Providence long 
to preserve your valuable lives for the honor and 
benefit of our country. JAMES MOXROE. 
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Foreign Articles. 
ENGLAND, &c. 

Mr. Manners Sutton is elected speaker of the 
house of commons in the place of Mr. Abbott, re- 
signed. Thename of the latter has been changed 
to lord Colchester, and it is understood that he is 
to receive a pension of £4000 ($17,760) per annum 
during life, and £5000 for the life ef his maie heir. 
Pretty well for those days of econamy and reirench- 
ment. 

The regent’s ministers have caused him to send 
a message to parliament ordering a continuance of 
the habeas corpus suspension act, accompanied with 
papers which were referred to a secret committee‘ 
in both houses. 

The Irish are “turning the tables” on the English | 
A Dublin paper says there were more coavictions 
in Lancashire, one county, than in the entire of Lre- 
land. 

The same paper says—“In North America, liberty 
and prosperity go hand and hand. ‘We shail have 
some observations to make upon Jonroe’s noble 
document when more at leisure} suflice it to say, 
that their debt is diminishing, their trade increas. 
ing, their population multiplying and their liberties 
secure—Glorious America—may you be worthy of 
your high destinies!—It consoles the slaves of cout- 
tinental Europe, to contemplate the light of liber- 
ty which you hold out to the world. 

On the 10th of June> American flour, at Liverpool, 
was brisk at 79s. and expected to rise. Am. 6 per 
cent. stocks 1034 « 104. Dollars 5s. 24d. 

Nearly 300 constables are in attendance on the 
trials for treason at London. 

42,909 barrels of flour arrived at Liverpool from 
the United States in the week ending the 7th June. 





Sig~The affectionate address of my brothers of 


Ireland is in a dreadful state for want of provisions 























































‘£ would ask of the honorable the privy council that! 


the concurence of the honorable the privy council, 


dd 
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——even potatoes are at 15d. per stane. Crowds of 
starving people in many parts of the country, men 
and women, assemble and violently lay hold on any 
thing to eat. A military force is required, in Wex- 
ford. In England it is not better—a London paper 
szys—“The price of corn rose at the last market 
day. The distress and the number of the indigent 
daily increase in a terrible manner. 

The Democratic Press says—“Our latest. London 
papers are of the 7th of June. Wehaye received 
our files so late that we are unable to present our 
readers with any extracts, nor are, upon a cursory 
view, able to state any news of any moment. Mr. 
Wooller, the editor of the Black Dwar, a powerful 
opposition paper published in London, of which we 
have received several numbers, has been tried for 








i must leave it for the honorable the privy counaik 
ta determine; under the impression that all the in- 


j ‘ N “et 
dulgence wiil be granted that the nature of our 


case will admit. Lam, &c. Jamurs Watson.” 
The next day Mr. J. H. Addington sent a letter 
to the deputy-heutenant of the to.ver, directing hin: 
to acquaint Mr. Watson, that lord Sidmouth hari 
communicated his request to the privy council, whe 
were of opinion, “that they would not be justified 
in advising a grant of pecuniary assistance to per- 
sons charged with crimes against the state, to en- 
able them to provide for their defence, except re- 
commending, that they should be furnished with 
subpeenas for their witnesses; and that as to the wish 
expressed by J. Watson, on his own behalf and that 
of his fellow prisoners, to have private gonfidential 


two libels on the government generally, and lord | communication with each other, it will not be com- 


Castlereagh and Mr. Canning in particular. 
On one libel he was acquitied, on the other a ver. 


dict of guilty has been recorded, but a motion was} 


2 


pending on an affidavit for an acquital.. Three of 
the jurors having sworn that they desired to attach 


plied with. 

Prince Regent’s message on the state of the country, 
Lord Sidmonth brought down the following mes- 

sage from the throne, respecting the country: 
““GrorGceE Pp. R.—His royal liighness the prince re- 


to their verdict the following words, ©As truth is}gent, acting in the name on the behalf of his Majes- 


declared by the law of the land to be a libel, we 
three are compelied to find the defendant guilty.” 
it is alsosaid that the whole of the jury were not in 
court when the verdict was given mn. 

‘Toasts!—By an Orange club, in Treland—“The 
pope in the pillory; and may the devil pelt him wiih 
priests.” 

At a meeting in Lancashire, Eng.—*May the} 
types of the reformers be cast into bullets, «nd their, 
first impression made on the bogy of the proprie- 


tors!” 


ty, has given ovders. that there be laid before the 
house of lords, papers respecting the information 
received of the continuance of combinations, meet- 
ings aud seditious practices, in different parts of 
the kingdom, similar to those to which his roval 
highwess had already called the attention of parlia- 
ment at the commencement of the session, and 
which are still carried on in such a manner, and to 
such an extent, as ‘o excite the most serious appre- 
heusions for the public tranguility, and to endanger 
the estabiished constitution of the country. His 


The corporation of the city of Dublin have voted froyal highness, therefore recommends them to the 


their thanks to the majority in beth houses of parlia- 
ment, for their rejection of the Catholic claims. 

State prisoners.— London, May 27.—Since the pri-; 
soners were arraigned, the elder Watson, on behaif 
ot himself and the other defesdanis, addressed the 
rollowing Ictter to jord Sidmouth: | 

: : “Tower, Muy 19, 1817. 

‘My Ltonp—{ am desirous to inform your lordship 
that I shall have occasion to gubpena several wit- 
nesses to be in readiness to be called upon as evi- 
dences on my trial, but not having the pecuniary | 
means to defray the expence consequent upon their 
attendance, and bringing up three or four a consi- 
derable distance from London, I beseech your loi‘d- 
ship will lay the same before the honorable the 
privy council, that they may take the same into} 
their consideration, and be graciously pleased to| 
afford me such relief as is consonant with the true 
spirit of justice, and the liberality of the British 
government; I beg your lordship will also lay before 


the honorable the privy counci! my total inability to 





~iaw 

defray the expence attending retaining council 
and paying that of my solicitor’s charges, that they 
may also take this graciously into consideration for 
the same purpose; but F could wish that your lord- 
ship will condescend to inform the honorable the 
»rivy council, I do not intend to place myself in the 
oxtremity of pleading in forma pauperis, and hope 
hey will not wish to reduce me to that condition. 
‘beg further to trespass upon your lordship, to in- 
‘orm your lordship, that my fellow prisoners ex- 
vessed a desire to me in court on Saturday, that 
we may, for our own preservation, be permitted to 
old confidential communication, now that we have' 
een arraigned and evidence collected against set 


the propriety of the privilege I fear will not meet! 





dat having passed my word to make the request, 


immediate and scrious consideration of the house.”? 
The address was agreed to. 
FRANCE, &c. 

General Savury has arrived at Trieste. He ap- 
pears to be in custody until they bear from Vienna, 
where his papers have been sent. Some of the’ 
“Bordeaux conspirators” have been condemned. 

Paris, June 4. The duke of Orleans arrived at 
the palace yesterday morning, at 11 o’clock, and 
apprised his majesty that her serene highness the 
duchess, his lady, had presented him witha daugh. 
ter ! ; ' 

SPAIN. 

London, June 5. We have received the Paris pa- 
pers to the 2d inst. They contain no domestic news 
of any interest. Spain, in her difficulties, has had 
recourse to a new systein uf finance, which is well 
calculated to produce a revolution. It consists of 
the seizure of ecclesjastical property; and @ reduc- 
tion of benefices to such a point, that an income of 


‘20,000 reals (about 220/.) will be their maximum. 


The next is a property tax; and the third, which is 
meant to gratify the populace, and array them 
against the other classes, is the abolition of custom- 
houses in the jinterjor, or what we shoutd call ex- 
cise offices. 

Amusements are suspended and prayers offering 
up, in consequence of the approaching accouchement 
of the queen! 

WIRTEM BURG. 

Stutgard, Muy 15.—Prince Paul of Wirtemburg 
has addressed 4a letter to the privy council of the 
king, dated Hanau, 24th Aprii 1817. 

“Governments (says the prince) like individuals 
ought to be instructed by the experience of tle 
age, when that of their ancestors is lost upon them. 
After three ages of existence the constitution of 
the hereditary states had been overturned by force; 


and after ten years of inquigtudg its place was sup-, 
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lied by a coustitation which gives securiiy to no] 
righ‘s, and least of all, to the ancient rights of the 
country. Customs and oaths have been alike vio- 
Inted; every thing has been sacrificed to the inte- 
rest of the moment. ‘The former government, in 
she course of its negociations had becognized the 
yights of the people; but the present povernment 
has taken a position that dispenses with that re- 
cognition. it will find, however, from the opposi- 
‘ion of the states, that this must be evegtuaily 
impracticable, and that the ancient erie aoe 
rights form the only anchor upon which the confi- 
dence of the peuple reposes. A constitution which 
is founded upon the inierest of the government 
«lone cannot possibly have any guarantee for its 
existence. If, afier the adoption of the constitu- 
tional act, differences arise between the states and 
the government, the government being always the 
iuterpeter of its own work, will i! not be at the 
same time both the judge and party’ Who are they 
that have advised this work? Strangers;—men who 
have no interest in the welfare of the country or 
of the royal family—men whose heads are filled 
with the vaii: theories of despotism, which have 
been adopted ang even publicly announced without 
having been communicated to the presumptive heir 
of the crown. To a constitution so framed and so 
adopted, I must inevitably refuse my consent; and 
I declare as the first of the male line, I never will 
recornize any other constitution save that which 
shali have been freely and legally agreed to by the 
assembly of the states. 

if, however, the independence and liberty ofthe 
states do not, in giving its consent to the constitu- 
tion, experience any of the°shackels which it has 
been sought to impose upon them; if the states, in 
guaranteeing the principle of right from whence it 
set out inthe commencement of ils negociations, 
agree with the government upon the constitution, 
I shall adhere to iton my part, because individual 
richis ought to yield to the public good. 

A copy of tins letter will be despatched to the 
assembly of the states, in order that they may know 
the dispositions of the undersigned. 

) since PAUL, of Wirtemburg. 

To this letter, the privy council of the king 
replied in substance as follows: 

“Stutgard, ‘May 20.—The letter of your royal 
highness relative to the new project of the con- 
stitution, contains accusations of so serious a na- 
ture, as well against the late king as against the 
present government, that we regard an answer to 
that letter as a great sacrifice, which we make to 
the express command of his majesty the reigning 
king.” The reply then ;roceeds to state, with re- 
ard to the charge of the recognition of the rights 
of the people having been dispensed with, that the 
principle was expressly recognized and acted up- 
on by the king when he laid dawn as a basis for the 
new constitution, not only the wark commenced 
by his late father, but also all the parts of the an- 
cientconstitution which were still applicable. ‘The 
rights and liberties of the states were not it says 
in any degree compromised by the manner in which 
that assembly accepted the constitution. ‘The re- 
ply concludes with observing, that the council did 
pot expect arenewal of that species of interference 
which had been formerly exercised by members 
of the royal family, under the title of “iirst of the 
male line” and of “heirs presumptive,” and which 
tended so frequently to prodace dissentions be: 
tween, the king and states. ‘The present ‘king it 
declares will not suffer an interference so injurious 











to the rights af the crown, and the relation between 

the members and the head of the royal family, with 

in future be regulated in a more precise manner. 
NETHERLANDS. 

It is said that regulations: have been, adopted in: 
Wie Netherlands te prevent emigrations from Ger- 
many to America. Its object appears only to be to. 
prevent them from becoming chargeable on the. 
peaple. bers Aes 

The Journal of Ghent states a report, that the 
concordat is happily concluded between his majesty 
the king, and his holiness the pope. : 

GERMANY, &c. 

The first trial of a “revolving steam engine” has 
been made at Vienna, and highly approved, for its 
simplicity, economy, and lightness. It occupies a 
very small space. Riherd veya 

The people of Elberfield have solemnly bou 
themselves not to wear any stuffs of British manu 
facture. 

RUSSIA, ' 

An opinign begins to prevail in England that 
Mexander is not quite to “magnanimous and disin- 
terested” as they supposed he was. His movements 
are viewed with jealousy, but they dare not quarrel 
with him. He is silently marching to the mastery 
of continental Europe, if he does not already pos- 
sess it. Turkey has quietly ceded to him the rich 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, and it is un- 
derstood that Ae wants a slice from Austria, which 
she will hasdly refuse; Poland is his own, Prus- 
sia a vassal “kingdom—and the Bourbons are his 
slaves. But we feel very little interest in these 
affuirs—if Holy alliances and legitimate kings are to 
prevail, we had rather that Alexander should be 
at the top of the wheel than any of the rest of them. 
lie has more sense and virtue in his own person, 
perhaps, than the whole stock of all the rest of 
the legitimates, (not excepting the learned and ac-- 
complished Guephs) would amount to, collected. 

FRENCH IN RUSSTA, 

Mr. James, in his late travels in Russia, gives the 
oflicial return of the losses of the French army up 
to the 19th of June, 1813, which amounted to 

Killed and Wounded. 


Generals. Officers. Privates. 
10 144. 123,41hi 
Prisoners. 
52 2891 186,250 
ITALY. 


Magnificent monuments of ancient splendor stilt 
continue to be discovered in searching the ruins of 
Pompeii. Behind the temple which was lately rio- 
ticed, a public building has been found, built at. 
right angles, 260 Neapolitan palms long, and 120 
broad, and surrounded in the interior by a portico 
of 50 columns. It is ornamented with beautiful 
paintings, some of which are very valuable; as, 
among others, one which represents a warrior pre- 
cipitated from acar drawn by a fiery horses. The 
pavement js a. Mosaic, formed in part of small white 
an] colored stones, and in a part, of large slabs of 
marble of various colors. Several inscriptions have 
been traced, that ascertained the use of this monu- 
ment. One of them indicates that the right luminuns 
ebstruenderum, (a right esiablished by the -Roman 
laws preventing, in certain cases, neighboring pro-~ 
prietors from having lights or prospects over the 
contiguous estates) had been purchased at the price 
of several thousand sesterces. ‘This discovery has 
afforded new riches to sculpture—several statues 
have been found. A Vents, five palms high, and a 
Hermophrodite, may be placed among thefinest spe= 
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cimens of the Greck chissel that have come down 
to us. Several distinguished artists think that in 
this Venus they have discovered one worthy to dis- 
pute pre-eminence with the Venus de Medicis. This 
opinion, inspired perhaps by the pleasure of disco- 
very, may be before long discussed, as these preci- 
ous monuments of sculpture are to be transported 
to the Musee Bourbon. In the same place have 
been found two arms of bronze, adorned with brace- 
lets. ‘The Chevalier Ardite, who directs the search, 
hopes to « enabled in a short time, to expose the 
whole extent of Pompeii, which will probably be a 
mine fruitful in objects of the fine arts—French pap). 
ASIA, 

The British frigate Alceste, with lord Amhest, 
late envoy to Pekin, on board, &c. was wrecked 
in the Straits of Gaspar, about the 18th Feb. last: 
no lives lost. “ ‘ 

AFRICA. 

The other Tunisian corsair that had been in the 
British channel, was captured. But both of them, 
after being conducted out of the narrow seas, were 
released. Jtis British law that ships of war shall nog 
hover on their coasts. It is calculated to excite inte- 
resting reflections that they themselves have not 
observed this rule to others. 

A Tunisian cruiser was near Corunna on the 9th 
of May. Two vessels had been seen on fire off there. 
WEST INDIES. 

The grand powder magazine, at Port au Prince, 


and saying they could not meddle with tM€ second, 
determined that the Candor came in a character 
which entitled her, by the laws of nations, to pro- 
tection from civil process, and consequently that 
this repleven was improperly brought: ‘The court, 
therefore, decided the repleven to be discontinued, 
and the vessel to be given to the defendant in the 
same state as when the repleven was executed. 
BRITISH AMERICA. 

Halifax, July 2.—The following circular letter, 
published by order of his excellency the lieutenant- 
g -vernor, has been addressed to the several collec- 
tors of his majesty’s customs, as well as to the se- 
veral collectors of light duties at the different ports 
in this province: 


4 


(CIRCULAR. ) 
Secretary's Office, Halifua, June 24, 1817. 

Rear-admiral sir David Miine having communi- 
cated to his excellency the lieutenant-governor, 
that the American government had declined to ac- 
cede to the propositions which have been made to 
them by his majesty’s government, for the purpose 
of endeavoring to frame some arrangement, by which 
the citizens of the United States. of America might 
| be permitted to a participation of the fisheries with. 
jin the limits of the British jurisdiction, I have it in 
command from his excellency the lieut. governor, 
|to apprise you, that American fishermen are not 
| permitted to frequent the harbors, bays or creeks, 
of this province, unless driven into them by acieal 








- Jast the officer was the only person killed. More) 


: of view— 


was struck with lightning on the 19th of June,| distress; and I have to desire that you, on no ac- 

and blew ap—it contained 108,000lbs of powder, | count, ask or receive any light money, anchorage, 

which ‘of course did great damage. And on the or any other fees whatsoever, from vessels belong- 

27th, an officer in a fit of intoxication and anger,| ing to American subjects. 

blew up the magazine at Fort Bisseton [Port au | I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 

Prince} which contained 28,000ibs powder. In this,servant, Rvurenrt PD. Geonee, secretary. 

‘‘SPANISH” AMERICA. 

than half the louses in Port au Prince requirenew| After the capture of Angustura, Boilvar is said 

roofs. to have advanced against the city of Garracas— 
Law-cast.—Jamaica, June 13—Soon after the ar-| which, it was supposed, he would take without op- 

rival at this port of the Venezulian government schr.| position. 

Candor, capt. Philipe Estevez, arepleven was issued, A brig belonging to the royal fleet at Havana, 


‘against her by the agents of her original owners, formerly the Ciusseur of Baltimore, returned into 


who were Spanish subjects residing in the Havana,| port on the Sth inst. in a very crippled state, and 
and from whom she was captured by the Indepen- with the loss of 60 men in killed and wounded, in 
dents; a motion having been made in the grand an engagement with a Carthagenian privateer, This 
court to discontinue the repleven, it came on to be’ vegsei was probably the Hotspur, capt. Rapp, since 
argued on Saturday last: \spoken, which had 24 man killed, and wounded, 
The court considered this matter in three points} A vessel has arrived at New-York that was board- 
1ed by the Carthagenian privateer, commanded by 
Ist, How far they could permit the plaintiffs to| Almeida, who put on board of ner two Spanish state 
proceed, in a British court of justice, for the reco-| prisaners taken out ofa vessel bound for Cadiz, 
very and to settle the ownership of a vessel, which,| which he had captured. 
by their own confession, was, atthe moment it was} The schooner Hannzh, of Baltimore bound to 
seized by the Venezulians, engaged in a traffic La Guayra, with her cargo, was captured within a 
which is directly in the teeth of the abolition acts; day’s sail of her port by a Spanish privateer, carried 
of Great Britain. to Puerto Cabello, and condemned as good prize. 
2d, Whether the court will permit itself to be| Mr. Wilson, the consignee at the former, proceeded 
called upon to decide a great political question, }to the latter place, and made an investigation into 
between Great Britain and the subjects of another the matter, and unfolded a scene of great villainy 
country, in a state of civil war among themselves, on the part of the captors to makea robbery com- 
when the British government itself is maintaining| plete—for this he was deprived of his papers, and 
the most marked neutrality towards both the con-|thrown into prison by “the worse than savages” 


tending parties. 

sd, Whether the Candor, coming in a public cha- 
racter from Venezuela, not only with despatches far 
the admiral on this station, but with despatches to 
be forwarded from him to our government at home, 
which might be of the utmost importance to the 
mother country, was not entitied rather to the pro- 
tection of the court than to be considered as subject 
to be detained by its process, and that particularly 


where he nearly died of disease—but was recover- 
ing, and had strong hopes of bringing ‘these 
wretches to condign punishment.” : 
The royalists. are completely driven out of Chil. 
The patriots banished to the island of Juan Fernan- 
dez have been brought back in triumph. The con- 
test of the Buenos Ayreans with Peru, still goes 
on, with various success. 
Another very valuable ship belonging to the Phil- 





at the instance of the subjects of Spain. |lippine company has just been captured off Cadiz 
The court, without deciding on the first point, | by two privateers, one of 20, the other of 10 guns.— 
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She was eaptured’on the day she left sei port. | 
‘he cannonade was heard at Cadiz, and four dags 

afer several of Ferdinand’s ships went out to see 

wiiat was the matter! Among other valuable ef- 

fects she had $200,000 in specie on board. The | 
same privateers had also captured another vessel 
with 50,000 dol-ars. 

FLORIDA. 

The capture of Amelia Island, by gen. M‘Gregor, 
is certain. He landed his men on the 30th of June, 
in the rear of Fernandina, marched them througi 
the marsh, breast-deep, and entered the town by 
capitulation, without firing agun. There were only 
about 70 Spanish soldiers on Amelia. He was ra- 
pidly recruiting his little army, and intended im- 
mediately to march for S:..2ugusiine, a strong place, 
and said to be defended by 500 men, where he will 
probably have warm work. He has with him a ship 
of 22 guns, and some smaller vessels. The official ca- 
pitulation and M Gregor‘s proclamations, Gc. must be 
postponed until our usxt. 

A small military post on St. John’s river, called 
Fort Nicholai, was abandoned by the Spaniards, 
who escaped in two gun boats, after the capture of 
Amelia. 

Iwo schooners were captured at Amelia by 
McGregor, who has already established a court of 
admiralty there, with a post office, &c. John D. 
Heath, formerly a member of the bar, at Charles- 
ton, is the judge. A newspaper, in the English 
language, is intended to be printed, One privateer 
had received a commission at Amelia and sailed on 
a cruise. 

Forty African slaves taken at Amelia, were con-, 
demned as prize and sold at auction. 

Later accounts say that every thing was tranquil 
at Amelia. Gen. McGregor was sending off troops 
to St. John’s for St. Augustine, which was ciose!s 
blockaded by a patriot frigate and a sloop of war— 
they were thought a match for any naval force that 








Spain has in the western hemisphere. 


The governor of St. Augustine, col. Croppinger, | 
ts represented as a braye man, and yery popular wiih | 
the people. 

MEXICO. 

Letters from gen. Mina’s army, dated at Soto la 
Marina, May 16, are published. They detail a cou- 
ple of little skirmishes he had had with the royal- 
ists. In one of these col. Pierre, of New-Orleans, 
with 60 men, attacked and completely routed with 


the bayonet, a Spanish force of 250 men, killing 10} 


of them, with the loss of twoof his own men. The 
enemy being mounted, escaped. 


The following is given as the number of men and 
amount of ammunition and resources of gen. Mina: 


“Staff, 40 
Guides, 20 
Guard of honor, 50 
Volunteers of officers, 30 
Red hussars, Ned 120 
Blue ‘do. AQ 
Horse artillery, 110 
1 regt. of Americans 260 
1 do. Mexicans, 240 
1 do. 86 
2 companies of this city, 116 

Total, 1132 


Employed in the fort we have 150 workmen, also 
the crew of a ship of 400 tons. 
increases, and in three months we shall have 10,000 


men. The following is a statement of cur arms and 
ammunition: 


Artillery of campaign. 
4 4-pounders, 
2 6-inch swivels, 
4 9-pounders, 
4 3-pounders——Total 14. 
Artillery of siege. 
4 9-pounders, 
7 24-pounders, 
2 10-inch mortars—Total 13. 

Besices 6 additional carriages, 5 forges, axes, 
tools of every kind, a printing press, 4000 suits of 
reximentals, 10,000 muskets, 100,000/4s. of powder, 
100,000 musket ball, 100 boxes of fixed ammunition 





for transportation in the interior, &c. &c.” 


On establishing his head quarters at New St. An- 
dero, by gen. Mina, the dishop of the place celebrat- 
ed divine service and caused a T’e Deum to be chant- 
ed. ‘This looks well. On the 18th of May the ge- 
neral mustered his force and found it to consist of 
2009 men, ‘which a day or two after was strength- 
ened by two companies of the royal troops who 
abandoned the cause of Ferdinand. If Mina can 
support himself a little while, he will probably ac- 
complish the liberation of Mexico. 








CHRONICLE. 


It stated that the Congress frigate, with an agent 
of the government, Septimus Tyler, esq. on board, 
is to visit Hayti, and thence proceed to Margaretta, 
St. Martha and Carthagena. The nature of the bu- 
siness to be transacted at those places is not stated. 

4000 tons of plaster of Paris was imported into 
Boston in the last month, 

Fifty families of French emigrants have arrived 
at the Tombigbee, on their way to the Black War- 
rior, to settle on the tract of land allotted for the 
cultivation of the vine and olive. They have with 
them cuttings and scions of choice fruits, &c. 

As a proof of the growing importance of the city 
of Richmond, an instance is cited of a lot of ground 
which, in 1811, was purchased for $500, that-sold 
in this menth for $10,000, and upwards. 

The pirate Mitchell was lately shot through the 


| body, but not wounded mortally, by some military 
|sent from New-Orleans to apprehend him, in the 


neighborhood of that place. ‘his man has commit- — 
ted great depredations in the gulph of Mexico, and 
is reported to have sunk a ship with 80 persons on 
board, by scuttling her! Many packages of goods, 





Our number daily, 


supposed to have been a part of his spoils, have 
been found in the woods and swamps. 

Money. Wew-York, July 19. Bills on London 
1014; Philadelphia bank notes, par; Baltimore 4 dis. 
Boston 4 a1, do. Connecticut, Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire, and the country banks of Massa- 
chusetts, from 1 to 2, do. Virginia, 1 to 14 do. 
North Carolina, 3 do. South Carolina 14 do. Georgia 
2; Louisiana 8. 

_At Oswego, N. Y. a large company of both sexes 
partook of a banquet prepared by thé ladies, in 
honor of the 4th of July. The two following toasts 
were given by two young ladies present : 

The day we celebrate—Sacred to virtue, honor and 
liberty; it is the privilege and the duty of both sexes 
equally to participate in its joys. 

Female loquacity—Saurized .by the opposite sex 
—Miay it ever be exerted when the cause of our 
country demands, 

Specie. ~The British packet, Lord..Sidmouth, 
lately arrived at New-York, brought out a large 
\quantity of specie to be invested in our stocks. 

Sguthern Indians. A letter is published in the 
\Savannah Republican, dated at St. Mary’s June 27, 
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from which it appears, that the people of Cus deh | DOWS, which will not only enable the society ta, 


county, Geo. are abandoning their homes for fear 
of the Indians. ‘The neglect to establish a military 
post on that frontier is loudly complained of. ‘The 
Seminole Indians are remarkable for their ferocity. 

Generar Jackson. ‘Phe life of this distinguished 
officer is published. We have not yet seen the 
work; but a Virginia paper noticing it, says—“Thers 
is one circumstance mentioned, of which we do not 
recollect previously to have seen any notice; on the! 
propriety or constitutionality of which the reader 
will make his own. comments. Jackson had heard 
that the legislature of Louisiana, then. in session at 
New-Orleans, meditated the offer of a capitulation 
with the British. He ordered governor Claiborne, 


pursue it’s future measures with certainty, but may 
also justify the government in affording it’s co. 
operation in a way most conducive to the success 
of the object in view.—To effect this we have: 
perceived the necessity of engaging a competent 
person to visit the settlement of Sierra Leone and 
other ports of the continent of Africa, and probably 
also to spend some time in England. 

For these and other purposes, it becomes im. 
mediately necessary that the society should call up. 
on it’s friends and ascertain what extent of funds, 
may be expected. | | | 

The board do not think it necessary to comment 
upon the many and obvious benefits that may result 


should such a determination be manifested, imme-j from the labors they are engaged in. 


diately to “arrest the members and hold them sub- 
ject to his,further orders :”’ and the governor, in 


The love of our own country, and beneyolence 
to the cause of our suffering fellow men, conspire to 





consequence, placed an armed force at the door of 
the capitol, and prevented the members from meet 


ing.” 


“The Ohio. The depth of water, opposite Cincin-| 


nati, in the Ohio, was about fifty feet, on the S0th 
of June. The river was higher then than it had 
been known for years so late in the season. 

aPThe establishment of a powerful company to 


presecute the fur trade to the “White Capped 
Mountains, and along Jeiferson’s, Madison’s, and 


Gallatin’s rivers,” is strongly recommended in at! 
it would probably be a profitable! 


St. Louis paper. y be 
speculation, and of considerable political impo:- 
‘tance. 

A remarkable circumstance happened on the SOth 
ult. on the Genesee river, about ten miles from this 
place. A part of the land upon the north bank has 
fallen into and across the river so as.completely to 
change the course of the stream, which was at this 
place about eighty yards wide. The land on the 
south side of the river was level for some distance; 
on the nerth there rose a very high and steep jill, 
commencing aboui 20 or 30 feet froin the edge of 
the bank.” Along the intermediate space a road 

assed, the level of which was not more than six 
or eight feet above thatof the water. In the after- 
noon of.theday above mentioned about half an acre 
of the bank fell into the river. About half past ten 
a’clock at night the people in the neighborhood 
were suddenly alarmed by a tremendous noise from 
the hill, accompanied by a jarring af the houses. 
Upon going immediately out they discovered huge 
massés of the mountain tumbling from above into 
the river, and dashing the waiers to a great height. 
About 15 acres of the surface is supposed to have 
fallen. 
form, the back part of which presents a precipicé 
nearly perpendicular of about 150 feet in height. 
Several of the trees which stood on the side of the 
mountain yet remain in an erect posture, having 
been carried down in that position on masses of the 
earth; the tops of others are buried in the ruins, 
while their roots are raised into the air. The cur- 
rent of.the river being completely obstructed, it 
has risen above the opposite bank, and is now form- 
ang a new channel for a considerable distance. 

[ Gen. Farmer. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The board of managers of the American Coloniza- 

tion Society being about to enter upon the prosecu 

tion of the great object of the institution, beg leave 

to address their countrymen upon this important 
subject. 

The first duty to be performed is to obtain un- 


qanestionable information upon several most essential! 


The cavity left in the hill is of a circular‘ 


offer the most persuasive motives. To these are 
to be added the far higher and more animating 
‘inducements of being the instruments of a gracious 
Providence in dispensing the light of Christian hope 
,and joy over a benighted and important portion of 
‘the earth. salt 

| The board therefore call with confidence upon 
their countrymen and fellow Christians for that 
liberal aid to their designs, in reliance upon which 
this association was formed. | 


BUSH. WASHINGTON, Pres’t, 


' 
' 
' 
} 








| important Law Intelligence. 
| We have been furnished with a copy of the opi- 
inion delivered by judge Livingston, at the late cir- 
cuit court of the United States, held in this city, 
(in the case of Adams and Adams vs. Storey, by which 
the following important points are decided: 

i. Vhat the act of the legislature of this state of 
the 3rd of April, 1811, is an insolyent, and not 
a bankrupt law. 

Il. Thatif a bankrupt law, it would not be void, 
the several states having a right to pass sueh 
laws, notwithstanding the power granted to the 
general government of establishing an uniform 
system of bankruptcy. 

{If. That insolvent laws, although they may affect 
pre-existing debts, are not laws “impairing the 
obligation of contracts,” within the meaning of 
the constitution. 

IY. That a discharge under the insolvent law of 
the Srd of April, 1811, of a person residing 
within this state, may be pleaded to an ac- 

tion brought by a citizen of Massachusetts, al- 
| though the debt was contracted in Boston, and 
peyable there. 


The opinion delivered on these points follows: 
Circuit Court or rae Unirep STATES FOR THE DIS 
TRICT OF New-York. 

Benjamin Adams and Caleb Adams 

versus 
Augustus Storey. 

R. H. Sedgwick, of counsel for plaintiffs. 

Fay and Emmet, of counsel for defendant. 
| Mr. Justice Livineston. This is an action 
‘brought on several promissory notes, made or i0- 
dorsed by the defendant, then residing in Boston, 
ito the plaintiffs, who were then and are yet resi- 
dents of the same place. The notes are also made 











payable in Boston, and were dated prior to the pas 
sing of the insolvent law hereinafter mentioned. 
The cefendant pleaded the general issue, and on 
the trial offered in evidence, purstiant to. a notice 
given for that purpose, a discharge by the recorder 
of the city of New-York, dated the 13th Nov. 1811, 
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wich was granted in virtue of an act of the legis- | 
tature of the state of New-York, entitled “An act 
tor the benefit of insolvent debtors and their cre- 
ditors,” passed the 91 of April of the same’ year. 

To the reading of this discharge, the piaintiffs 
objected—but it was admitted. A verdict, howe- 
yer, was tuken by consent forthe plaintif’s, subject 
to the opinion of the court on a case to be made 
by the parties. If the discharge was improperly | 
admitted, judgment is to be entered on the ver- 
dict as it now stands—but if the discharge shall 
be thonght a good bar to the action, the present 
verdict is to be set aside, and a verdict and judg- 
ment thereon entered for the defendant. ‘The de- 
fendant, at the time of obtaining his discharge, re-| 
sided and yet resides in tue city of New-York. 

Few questions have ever been agitated, in any 
court of the United States, since the formation of 
the federal government, of more extensive conse- 
quence, or of more delicacy than those which are 
now to be decided. When the binding force of 
an act of the legislature of any state is drawn into 
question for its supposed repugnanoy to the fede- 
ral constitution, although no court can entertain any 
doubt of its right to pronounce it invalid, yet it is 
no more than becoming to proceed with caution, 








and with more than ordinary deliberation. Pre- 
sumptions will ever exist in fivor of the law, for it! 
will not readily be supposed that any state legisla- | 
ture, who are as much bound by the constitution, and | 
are under the same solemn sanctions as the judges! 
of those courts, to regard it, have either mistaken 
its meaning, or knowingly transcended them own 
powers. If, then, by any fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation, where the case is as at all doubtful, the law 
can be reconciled with the constitution, it ought to 
be done, and a contrary course pursued only, where 
the incompatibility is so great as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to give the latter effect, without 


> * 


sons, who are the objects of these laws, that . differ. 
ence exists, but their general and most important 
provisions are essentially dissimilar. Under a banks 
rupt law, the debtor is at once by operation of law, 
as soon as he bas committed an act of bankruptcy, 
divested of all his property, which is transferred to 
assignees in trust for his creditors. All dispositions 
by the bankrupt himself after this are void—an in- 
solvent, on the contrary, retains the mahagement of 
his own estate, however he may misbehave towards 
his creditors at large, and it is rarely, unless on his 
own application, vested in others. It is of no im- 
portance how many acts he may commit, which un- 
der a bankrupt system would enable his creditors 
to take from him the control of his property, they 
can seldom act upon him compulsively under the 
provisions of an insolvent law, if he be obstinate or 
dishonest, until be has given what preference he 
thinks proper, and is become so poor as to bé 
scarcely worth pursuing. Under the one systeni 
the creditors are actors, and under the other the 
debtor himself originates the proceedings; and if, as 
ts sometimes the case, his creditors may do it, even 
then his consent is generally indispensable under 
the provisions of an insolvent system. Other dif- 
ferences, in almost every stage of proceeding, might 
easily be pointed ont, but they axe so familiar to the 
profession, that a bare inspection of the act under 
which this discharge was obtained, will leave no 
doubt on the mind of any one to which class it be- 
longs. ©The title proclaims it to be an act for thé 
benefit of insolvent debtors, and their creditors.”2— 
rhe first section gives power to the insolvent him- 
self, who is imprisoned on any civil process issuing 
under the authority of this state, to present the pe- 
tition to a proper officer, praying that his estate 
may be ass.gned and he discharged from his debts. 
The residue of the act is ptincipally made up of 
directions as to the proceedings which are to be 


violating some provision of the former. observed after the presenting of such petition, until 
The plaintiffs’ counsel in support of the verdict, the final discharge of the debtor, all of which dif- 
say, that the discharge which was given in evidence} fer greatly from the proceedings which take place 
can be no bar to the action. They contend, on the issying of a commission of bankruptcy. The 
Ist. That the the statute of New-York, under fourth section declares that such “discharge shall 
Which it was obtained, is a bankrupt law, and as| extend to all debts due from him at the time of the 
stich is void tor its repugnancy to the constitution assignment, or contracted for before that time, 
of the United States; and this position is supported | though payable afterwards.” If this be not an in- 
by the broad assertion that every law which dis | solvent law, the court is ata loss to say to what act 
charges the person and property, as well future, as inj this appellation can apply. 
posession of the debtor, is a bankruptlaw. Butto| ‘rhe opinion which has been expressed on this 
this difinition the court does not assent, for this | point would seem to preclude the necessity of en- 
jvould be to confonnd at once almost all the distinc- | quiring how far this law interferes with the autho- 
tions between these laws, which have been known (rity given to congress to “establish uniform laws on 
and recognized in England, from which country/the subject of bankruptcies”—but, as the view 
we borrow the term, from the first introduction of which has been taken of the act of this state may 
the system there, in the reign of Henry the eighth, be thought incorrect, the court has no objection te 
down to the present time: distinctions which must) consider it, as though it were a bankrupt law. bated 
have been familiar to many of the members of the; The power to pass laws of this character, it is 
convention that made the constitution. It is not) said, is exclusively vested in congress,’and whether 
because these laws may, in some respects, produce | they exercise it or not, no state can have a bankrupt 
the sanie effects, that they are not to be distin- | law of its own, As a consolidation of the different 
guished from each other. In England the bankrupt | states into one national sovereignty was neither ef- 
system has been confined exclusively to traders and | fected, nor intended to be effected by the constitu- 
Creditors of traders; whereas the insolvent laws of | tion, it has always been conceded that the state 
ihis country embrace every class of debtors. It is| governments retained somuch of the power, which 
of no importance whether the debt has been con- | they before had, as was not by that instrument ex- 
tracted in the way of trade or not, for a person to | clusively delegated to the United States. It is now 
come within the purview of an insolvent law. So ex- | indeed one of the amendments to the constitution, 
clusively have bankrupt laws operated on traders, | that the powers not granted to the United States by 
that it may well be doubted whether an act of con- the constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, 
gtess subjecting to such a law every description of are reserved to the states respectively or to the peo- 
persons within the United States, would comport |pie. it is agreed that such exclusive alieriation of 
with the spirit of the powers vested in them in re-|state sovereignty can only exist in three cases— 
iftion te this sybject. But it 18 not ont'v in the pér-| where, by its terms, it ts so—ot where a power is coin 
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ferred on the federal government, and the states 
are prohibited from exercising a similar authority 
—or where ar authority is granted to the former, to 
which the exercise of alike power on the part of 
the different states would be absolutely and total- 
ly contradictory and repugnant. It is not pretend- 
ed that the grant of the power under considera- 
tion is exclusive in its terms—or that there is an 
express prohibition on the states from cxercising 
a like authority—but it is supposed that such exer- 
cise would be so totally inconsistent with the one 
granted to the government of the union, as to be 
necessarily comprehended in the third class of ex- 
clusive delegation. If it be really so, that the pas- 
sing of a bankrupt law by a state, to operate, as it 
necessarily must, within its own limits, be absolute- 
ly incompatible with the power vested in congress, 
it would be conceded at once, that such an act 
would amount to a violation of the constitution of 
the United States and be void. Let us see whether 
the consel have succeeded in establishing this po- 
sition. 

It must be allowed by all, that at the time of 
making the constitution, each state had a right to 
pass insolvent and bankrupt laws. As it was desir- 
able, in a country so extensive as the United States, 


and every part of which was more or less commer- 


cial, that the laws relating to bankrupts shou'd be 
uniform, so also it was an object of great impor- 
tance that none of the larger commercial states 
should at any time be without some code on this 
subject. A system of the first kind, that is one 
which should be uniform throughout the union, 
could not well be brought about but by delegating 
the power of rendering it so to congress. Great 
difficulties however would lay in the way ofa sta- 
tute, whose provisions should pervade the United 
States; and as these must have been foreseen, the 
states might be willing and desirous of retaining 
the right of passing laws of this nature untl con- 
gress could agree on a general plan. Nor can the 
court perceive any contradiction, absurdity or re- 
pugnancy in these several powers existing at the 


same time in the general and in the state govern-)] 


ments—in such subordination however, that the 
exercise of the authority vested in the former 
should, for the time, suspend all exercise of the 
power which resided in the latter, and operate as 
a repeal of any laws which might have been pre- 
viously passed by the several states. It is an uni- 
form rule which congress are to prercribe. But if 
they furnish none, how is it an interference for 
each state to legislate for itself? Neither the terms 
nor spirit of the instrument are thus disturbed. It 
seems designedly to have been left optional with 
the general government to exercise this power, 
that it the embarrassments which lay in the way 
were insurmountable or very great, they might omit 
to do it, and thus leave the states to take care of 
themselves. lfit had been intended immediately 
to divest the states of all power on this subject, 
and to compel congress to act, the terms of the ar- 
ticles would have been much more imperative than 
we find them, and probably it would have been 
accompanied with a prohibition on the states. No 


‘writer on this part of the constitution has gone far- 


ther than to say that the power of naturalization is 
exclusive—because if congress have a right to or- 
dain a general rule, the states can have no right to 
prescribe a distinct rule. This construction is sup- 
posed to follow, not from any inconsistency there 
would be in each state passing a naturalization act 
for itself, if congress did not brmg into action the 





power delegated to them, but from the. inconve- 


nience to which it might subject some of the states, 
by imposing upon them as citizens, obnoxious fo. 
reigners, who might become naturalized in another 
state, without any previous rg@pidence, or without 
any regard to character, by tie mere formality of 
taking an oath of allegiance. 


If the argument ab inconvenienti applies to the 


case of naturalization, it has no bearing on that of 
bankruptcy; for, in this case, each state would be 
legislating principally for its own citizens, and 
other states could not be injured by any system it 
might adopt. But this construction, even in the 
case of naturalization, where the argument in favor 
of an exclusive power is much stronger than in that 
of bankruptcy, has not only been strongly contro- 
verted, but is opposed by a judicial decision entit- 
led to no little respect. It is the case of Collet 
and Collet, in the circuit court of Pennsylvania, in 
which the three judges, one of whom-had been a 
member of the federal convention, decided, after 
solemn argument, that the federal states still enjoy 
a concurrent right with congress on this subject, 
“which, however, cannnot, they say, be exercised 
so as to contravene any rule which congress, in 
their wisdom, may establish.” The most strenuous 
advocates for the exclusive exercise of every un- 
qualified power granted to the general government, 
seem not unwilling to admit the se veral states a 
participation of such power, if it can be exerted 
consistently with, or without derogating from the 
express grant to congress. It has not been shown 
how a bankrupt act, passed by a particular state, 
can interfere with the exercise of a power residing 
elsewhere, to promulgate a uniform law for all the 
states. If similar powers had been granted to the 
government of the union, respectiug the descent of 
real estates, the recording of deeds or the celebra- 
tion of marriages—will it be said that the several 
states must have remained without any laws to go- 
vern the transmission of landed property, or that 
no deed could be acknowledged or recorded, nor a: 
valid marriage solemnized, although congress 
might for years omit to prescribe rules on these sub- 
ects? The object of this grant could have been 
no other than to place some where a power to cor- 
rect the mischiefs which might arise from the dif- 
ferent states passing on the same subject, not only 
dissimilar laws, but such as might be unequal in 
their operation on the citizens of other states. This 
end of the grant will be sufficiently and effectually 
attained if, when the evil arises, congress bring in- 
to action the authority vested in them. From 
them only car a uniform system emanate; but sys- 
tems, greatly varying it is true, all of which, how- 
ever, may be salutary, may be established without 
any derogation from or interference with a right 
residing elsewhere to introduce uniformity on the 
same subject. Nay, from these very provisions, 
however discordant, might be selected materials 
for the one which it was committed to the general 
government toform. Neither can the passing of 
such laws by the states be regarded as a resump- 
tion{of power by them, in which case, it is said, 
they should produce an express grant of it. This 
argument proceeds on the presumption ofa previous 
redinquishment on the part of the states of all right 
to interfere in this matter, and is thus taking for 
granted what is the whole question in controver’y; 
for unless such transfer has been made, which is 
not admitted, no reassignment of it by the general 
government can be necessary. No court of the U. 
States will be suspected of feeling any disposition 
to countenance encroachments by the state legisla 
ture on the legitimate authority of the governmen’ 
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of the Union: but in cases of doubt, and where the 
limits of separation are not very distinctly marked, 
and especially where the powers exercised leave in 
full force and unimpaired those given to the general 

overnment, the tranquility and harmony of the 
Union will be better preserved by allowing to the 
states a reasonable share of legislatron on the subject 
in dispute, than by strenuously insisting on a total 
exclusion. Congress, themselves, must have enter- 
tained an opinion that the different states have this 
right in the present case; for on no other principle 


can we account for their leaving the United States/ 


so long without a uniform system of bankruptcy. 
Great and pressing as the call-for such a system 
has been, the obstacles in the way of one that 


of a law impairing the obligation of contracis tha¢ 
can well be imagined—while the defendant con- 
tends that it is quite as certain that insolvent laws 
were never intended to be embraced by this pro- 
vision of the constitution. ‘The latter is the opi- 
nion of the court; but instead of regarding it, with 
the defendant’s counsel, as a question of little or 
no difficulty, the court has not come to this con- 
clusion, but, after much hesitation, owing not only 
to its intrinsic difficulty, but bevause it is well 
known that the most respectable upinions to the 
contrary have beén expressed elsewhere, the court 


will proceed to assign its reasons for the judgment 
which it has formed. 











To arrive at the true meaning of any article of 


shall be uniform, and in that shape agreeable to ali | Coubsfut import in the constitution, a better mode 
the states, continue to be so numerous, that but) cannot be adopted than the course which is gene- 


litle hope is now indulged that any will be SOON | 


rally pursued for the interpretation and understand- , 


adopted—but great and serious as these difficulties | ing of ordinary remedial statutes: That is, to recur 
may be, it would almost be the duty of congress|to ine situation and history of the country at the 
to disregard them, if there existed no where elsc|time; to its contemporaeous exposition, if it has 


a power to correct the mischiefs which mus ne- 
cessarily be felt in many of the states from the 
non-user of this authority. The inference which 
has been drawn at the bar from this silence or 
inaction of copgress dots ndt appear correct. It 
is considered as equivalent to an expressron on 
their part of their sense against the wisdom and 
policy of ail bankrupt laws, and that none ought 
to existany where. Keeping in view the power which 
congress have, on this subject, it is more natural 
to interpret such silence into a declaration of their 
opinion of the inexpediency at present of any unz- 
form eystem, and that the several states still retain 
the power which has been contended for, and can 
therefore take care of themselves. ‘This would 
not be so gréat an imputation on their wisdom, as 
to suppose they can entertain an opimion in op- 


reccived any; and to the general understanding of 
the community, especially if such understanding 
Shall have been long acquiesced in by all the states 
and all the courts of the union. Keeping in view 
these rules, let us inquire what wete the kind of 
laws to which this prohibition was principally 
| designed to extend. ‘There can be no doubt that 
by it was intended to be corrected some, if not all, 
of the evils which had crent into the system of 
legislation of many of the states, and had excited 
a considerable alarm for the security of private 
rights. In many parts of the union all confslence 
in public faith was extinguished. his had been 
occasioned by frequent interferences on the part 
of some of the legisiatures in matters which were 
not believed to fall within their ordiaary and legiti- 
mate sphere of action. By recurring to the bis- 





posilion to the sense of the whole world, that im a/ tory 0% the times, and the reasons assigned by the 
commercial state, such laws are nttschievous or | fmcnds of the constitution for the insertion of this 


unnecessary. ‘(he opinion of the court, therefore, 


} « °t; 7 » - > . ° . . 
article, much useful information will be obtained, 


is, that this law, if a bankrupt law, would mot on | and we shall be at no loss to discover to what 
that account be void. | Specics of laws it was then thought that the in- 

Another constitutional objection is made to the terdiction was principally supposed to extend.— 
defence which is set up in this cause. The law! During a long and arduous struggle for indepen- 
under which this discharge was obtained, having dance, much individual miscry aud distress were 
passed subsequent to the date of the notes on which unavoidably produced. Driven from their homes, 
the action is brought, is supposed to “impair the and cut off in many cases from their ordinary pur- 
obligation of contracts,” and therefore to be void, | suits, the resources of many were either exhausted 


either in the whole, or so far as it may extend to! 


or so much impaired as to induce the legislator on 


debts incurred previous fo the passage of it. | various occasions to listen to the pressing calls which 
There is not perhaps in the constitution any ar-| were made upon them to devise some mode for their 
ticle of more ambiguous import, or which has oc-,relicf. Various expedients were accordingly resort; 


° ° é ° e | 
casioned and will continue to occasion more dis- 


ed to, and the practice of interfering between cre- 


cussion and disagreement, than the one under | ditor a:.d debtor became so very extensive and so in- 


Which the present difficulty arises, or the applica-| 
tion of which to the cases which occur, will be at- 
tended with more perplexity and embarrassment. 
Laws may be passed which so palpably trespass 
on this article as to leave no doubt on the mind of 
any man; others again will be of so questionable a 
character as to render it not very easy to farm a sa- 
tisfactory opinion concerning them. All the other 


restraints on the separate members of the confe-| 


deracy contained in this section of the constitution 
are conceived in terms so clear and intelligible, 
that rarely will any hesitation exist as to what will 
amount to violations of them; but to decide whe- 
ther a law impairs the obligation of a contract will 
generally be a task of some intricacy, and it will 
AOt be surprising if, in the discharge of it, great 
diversity of opinion will arise. This has been 


considerate, us in many instances to place the former 
entirely at the mercy ¢: the latter, and that too ua- 
der laws which were apparently introduced with no 
other view than that of affording to the debtora 
temporary relief from the pressure occasioned by 
the then situation of the country. S:tls of credit, 
and paper money were issucd, and by legislative 
sanction were substituted fo» gold and silver in the 
discharge of debts. Creditors in some places were 
liabie, without any adverse proceeding on their part, 
to be cited by their debtors, and to have the sums 
due to them tendered in a currency whose deprecia, 
tion at the tine produced the most glaring injus- 
tice. On their refusal tosubmit to this mockery of 
justice, the public securitics, which had been thus 
offered, might be deposited with some public ofli- 





treated as a very plaia case by both parties. By | 
the plaintiffs we are told that jt is the clearest case! 


cer, and the creditor was forever barred from any 
recovery. In other cases payments were authorize 
to be made by instalments. In soime states the i:- 
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terest Which had accrued! during the war or a Patt 
of it Was remitted, while elsewhere not only a paper 
currency of no value, but almost every species of 
property, was made a legal tender, and no stipula- 
tion however solemn, to pay in the precious metals, 
afforded any security to the creditor. The cotrts 
Of justice in many of the states had been closed al- 
together, and the creditors thus withheld, at least 
for atime, from every appeal to the laws of his 
country, while his debtor might be squandering 
the property out of which his demand ought to have 
been satisfied. Geographical limits had also been 
resorted to, for the purpose of introducing the most 
edious discriminations between creditors them- 
selves. For those who resided within the British 
‘Vine, and those who were without those precincts, 
distinct remedies were prescribed, and the scales 
of justice so unequally graduated, that while the 
tatter might recover the whole of their demands, 
the former, if they sued, where commpelled to re- 
ceive public certificates of one description or other, 


\Which now composes a part of the United States. 
‘Tt must have originated wherever we find the 
practice of it, and perhaps if is not hazarding too 
much to say that it is universal, not only froma con. 
viction that the encouragement of trade req'tived it, 
and so are the recitals to many of the acis; but, 
from those indelible principles, which are implant- 
ed in the breast of every man, and which proclaim, 
in a language not to be misunderstood, that in eve- 
ry country, where imprisonment for debt is allowed, 
there must and ought to reside a power somewhere 





‘of compelling creditors to abandon their hold of 





the body of a debtor, who shall fairly and under 
such restrictions as the law may provide make 2 
complete surrender of his property, to be divided 
amongst thdse whose debts some unexpected turn 
‘of fortune has rendered him unable to pay. In such 
cases, his future acquisitions, although here there 
may exist some diversity of opinion, should also be 
his own, or he will be restored to his freedom and 
family, not only without property, but without 





of so little value as scarcely to indemnify them for|credit, and in many cases with such a heavy load 
the costs of suit which they were obliged to pay.— | of unextinguished debt and so many liens on his 
Very great liberties had also been taken with Bri- | future acquisitions as must stifle every exertion to 
tish creditors, many of whom complained, and too!make any. His freedom, in such cases, will be a 
justly, of the impediments which continued to be}mockery, nor will such a state of servitude to his 
thrown in their way even after the return of peace./creditors ofien prove of any service to them; for, 
These frequent inierpositions, in private concerns, | sinking under a burden from which he sees no pros- 
during a period of great public and private suffering, | pect of relieving himself, his ambition and efforts 


and for many of which the condition of the country | will be limited to the gaining of a bare maintenance’ 


and the great object at stake, might seem to offer} for himself and family, knowing that neither he nor 
some apology, became so common, so intolerable, }they can ever be benefitted by any surplus. But 
and e-: inveterate, in many places, that it became no! Whatever considerations may have first called into 
casy matter, even after the restoration of peace and | practice a power of this kind, it is sufficient for our 
the acquisition of our independance, to lay them |present purpose, that we find it in use in perhaps 
aside. There wifl therefore bein the statute-books Pe state of the union, under some modification 
of several of the states, after the termination of the /or other, at the time of the adoption of the constitu- 
war, many provisions of the sane meddling and ob- ition, and that the laws passed on this subject very 
noxious character, which either changed the nature / generally, if not universally, provided not only for 
of contracts, or suspended thé payment of them, or/future cases of insolvency, but for those which 
authorized it in a way contrary to the plain engage-;existed at the time. If this be so, and that it was 
ment and meaning of the parties. ‘so toa very great extent is not denied, it must have 

By laws of this description, which had become} been known to the friends of the constitution, who 
too dangerous and oppressive to be any longer borne,| exerted themselves in favor of its adoption; and 


very extensive and great uneasiness was produc- 
ed, and against them was raised a corresponding 
and almost universal expression of indignation and 
regret. Accordingly to all the objections made 
against the prohibition on the part of the states, to 
pass laws impairing the obligation of contracts, we 
find the friends of the constitution every where, 
and again and again urging the necessity of it, in 


yet no arguments drawn from that source are to 
be found in the debates of any of the conventions, 
fin favor of the prohibition. Nor is it recollected 
‘that those who were hostile to its adoption, ever 
objected to this feature of it, because of its liability 
to such construction, and yet such objections would 
have been heard fom more quarters than one, if it 
had then been thought susceptible of the interpre- 





order to put an end to the evils which had‘flown; tation which the court is now expected to apply t 
from acts of the kind which have been mentioned,| it. It may also be observed, that if it had been 
and which had, after the rovolution, been extended) thought necessary at that time of day to tie up the 
by designing and influential men, to many other| hands of future legislatures in relation to this mat- 
cases so as to encrease, instead of diminishing the! ter, it would have been more natural to have com- 


alarm which had been excited. To such acts we 
find them constantly ascribing the decay of com- 
merce, the ruin of public credit, and the almost 
entire extinction of confidence between individuals, 
and pressing with vehemenc¢e the adoption of this 
article as one of vital importance, and as the only 
guard and preventjve against the promulgation by 
future legisiatures of similar acts in derogation of 
private rights, however great the emergeney might 
be deemed.—But on no one occasion do we hear 
of any complaints against the power of passing 
insolvent laws; this practice had not arisen out of 
the calamities of war; it was brought with the first 
American colonists from the mother country; it 
was adopted, in one form or other, by all the 
British coionies in North America, without an ex- 
ception that has been discovered as to any one 


mitted to congress a power of establishing a uni- 
form system of insolvency as well as of bankruptcy, 
or to have transferred to the general government 
an unqualified and express power in the premises; 
for ii cannot be credited that a people who had 
been so long accustomed to laws of this kind, would 
have consented to deprive the state legislatures of 
the power of passing them, without at the same 
time delegating to that of the union some contro! 
over the same subject. Dissatisfaction may have 
existed and been expressed at the abuses which 
were committed under the sanction of such laws, 
for not more effectually pretecting creditors against 
the frauds of their debtors, and such dissatisfaction 
is often heard at the present day; but never was the 
right or propriety of an interference in this way 





called in question 








